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IN    MEMORIAM. 

Our  boys  who  in  the  cause  of  Right 
The  great  surrender  freely  made, 

In  many  a  stubborn  hard- won  fight 
Met  Death  unflinching,  unafraid. 

On  'wings'  and  on  the  land  and  sea 

These  splendid  soldiers  played  their  part, 

The  flower  of  English  chivalry, 
The  pride  of  every  mother's  heart. 

For  Honour,  Liberty  and  Truth 

They  died,  that  all  they  loved  might  live, 
And  sacrificed  their  glorious  youth, 

Their  motto  '  all  we  freely  give '. 

They  feared  not  bullet,  bomb  or  shell, 
Tho'  death  in  every  shape  was  rife, 

At  Duty's  call  they  fought  and  fell, 
And  passed -to  fuller,  greater  Life. 

Their  fame  will  last  throughout  the  years, 
On  history's  page  their  names  enshrined, 

But  mid  a  blinding  mist  of  tears 
How  hard  for  us  to  feel  resigned. 

One  thought  alone  our  spirit  calms  ; 

These  glorious  boys  who  journeyed  '  west ', 
Within  the  Everlasting  Arms, 

Their  labours  done,  in  safety  rest. 


THE    RAILWAY  STRIKE. 

September  26th,  Midnight— October  5th,  1919. 

Tho'  the  heavens  are  black  with  a  thunderstorm, 

Behind  it  the  sun  is  shining, 
Tho'  darksome  clouds  above  us  form, 

Each  one  has  a  silver  lining. 

For  e'en  in  the  midst  of  this  lightning  strike 

We've  faith  in  the  British  nation  ; 
'Twill  ne'er  let  the  strikers  do  what  they  like, 

Whose  aim  is  our  Land's  starvation. 

Every  woman  and  man  will  do  their  bit, 
As  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  fighting ; 

The  mark  of  our  people  is  marvellous  grit, 
Its  trials  the  nation  uniting. 

They're  manning  the  train  and  driving  the  car, 
With  food  every  town  they're  supplying, 

And,  as  in  the  time  of  the  terrible  war, 
The  aim  of  their  foes  they're  defying. 

Hyde  Park  has  become  a  food  depot, 

Within  it  are  hundreds  of  lorries  ; 
We're  determined  to  bring  the  strikers  low  ; 

The  issue  no  Englishman  worries. 


The  Unions  are  trying  to  seize  all  power, 

Both  law  and  authority  flouting, 
But  in  wartime  we  passed  thro'  a  darker  hour, 

The  result  no  Englishman  doubting. 

If  they  strike  for  a  month,  we'll  not  be  distressed, 
For  faith  in  our  Land  we're  maintaining  ; 

That  we  should  give  in  not  a  man  would  suggest, 
The  nation  surrender  disdaining. 

The  Bolshies  admit  that  in  country  and  town 

They're  out  for  a  revolution  ; 
They  hoped  we  should  take  it  lying  down, 

But  we've  met  them  with  resolution. 

'Tis  a  fight  to  the  death  with  the  Bolshevist  clique, 
And  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  are  thinning  ; 

They  thought  they  could  starve  us  out  in  a  week, 
But  the  forces  of  order  are  winning. 


Thank  God  !   the  strike  is  over  to-day, 
The  men  to  their  work  returning  ; 

To  their  demands  we'd  never  give  way, 
And  the  strikers  their  lesson  are  learning. 

No  Union,  whatsoe'er  its  strength, 

Could  overcome  the  nation  ; 
We  resolved  to  fight,  till  we  won  at  length, 

Nor  dreamt  of  capitulation. 


THE  VINDICATION  OF  'BOBS'. 
October  10th,  1919. 

They  call  me  '  Bobs ',  tho'  I'm  only  a  dog, 

I  tell  you  I  still  feel  quite  in  a  fog, 

For  I've  been  in  the  law-courts  all  the  day, 

And  the  lawyers,  I  found,  had  lots  to  say  ; 

I  believe  I've  caused  a  real  sensation 

For  a  couple  of  months  to  the  British  nation. 

This  day  I've  had  justice  dealt  out  to  me, 

The  facts  in  the  papers  to-morrow  you'll  see, 

You'll  find  that  not  only  my  life  has  been  spared, 

But  what's  more  important,  the  lawyers  declared 

I'm  a  really  nice  dog,  and  I  left  the  Court, 

Not  a  stain  on  my  character,  just  as  I'd  thought. 

Yes,  'twas  a  great  day,  and  my  foes  were  amazed, 

For  at  times  some  awkward  questions  were  raised  ; 

Tho'  '  Bobs '  they  were  simply  longing  to  kill, 

They  had  to  swallow  a  bitter  pill. 

In  the  Court  itself  was  a  wonderful  crowd, 

The  applause,  as  I  entered,  was  long  and  loud, 

But  when  some  humans  their  evidence  gave, 

I  wondered  if  aught  my  life  could  save. 

Some  bobbies  declared  that  I  threatened  to  bite 

One  day,  when  they  dragged  me  away  from  a  fight, 

But  would'nt  a  doggie  snarl  and  snap 

At  being  done  out  of  a  lovely  scrap  ? 

And  I  only  snapped  at  their  boots  and  coats, 

I  never  attempted  to  fly  at  their  throats. 

A  lot  of  humans  who  came  from  our  street 

Said  that,  whenever  they  happened  to  meet 

My  unfortunate  self,  I  opened  my  mouth, 

(This  was  at  Clapham  down  in  the  south) 

But  they  had  to  admit  they  picked  up  stones, 

Bad  luck  !   as  I  only  wanted  some  bones. 


A  lot  more  tosh  they  talked  about  '  Bobs ', 

And  I  heard  in  the  Court  heart-rending  sobs, 

For  some  of  them  thought  I'd  be  certain  to  die, 

After  hearing  my  foes  tell  lie  after  lie. 

At  last  some  humans  with  funny  white  curls, 

Who  looked  like  a  lot  of  chattering  girls, 

Put  '  Bobs '  on  a  table  littered  with  papers  ; 

I  admit  that  I  thereupon  cut  some  capers, 

For  I  suddenly  struggled  to  get  away, 

When  my  mistress  I  saw,  with  anxiety  grey. 

I  tried  to  reach  her  not  far  from  the  door, 

And  of  course  the  papers  fell  to  the  floor. 

Now  I  was  terribly  frightened  at  last, 

A  remark  that  I'd  heard  thro'  my  cranium  passed, 

"The  fiercest  dog  I've  ever  seen"; 

The  papers  o'erturned  my  death  might  mean. 

He  flew  at  the  lawyers,  my  foes  must  have  thought, 

When  really  'twas  only  my  mistress  I  sought. 

But,  when  I  looked  up,  the  judge  was  laughing, 

With  the  men  in  the  funny  white  curls  he  was 

chaffing, 

And  he  said  "Any  sensible  person  can  see 
He's  not  the  beast  he  was  thought  to  be ". 
I  listened  to  him  with  my  tongue  hanging  out, 
The  words  that  he  uttered  soon  settled  all  doubt, 
And  at  last,  when  he  said  the  sentence  was  squashed, 
I  longed  to  lick  him  ;    I  stood  white-washed. 

After  the  trial,  home  in  the  car, 
The  day  of  my  life,  the  greatest  by  far  ; 
That  evening  they  gave  me  pounds  of  meat, 
And  ne'er  had  a  doggie  so  much  to  eat. 


FRANCE  PAYS  HOMAGE  TO  HER 
GLORIOUS  DEAD. 

November  3rd,  1919. 

To-day  France  pays  her  unknown  Dead 

The  tribute  that  is  meet, 
Whose  sacrifice  to  victory  led. 

To  victory  from  defeat. 

This  morn  mid  sleet  and  snow  that  fell 

Parisians  left  their  homes 
In  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  bell 

Proclaimed  ''The  dead  man  comes". 

While  paying  homage  to  the  Dead, 
Whose  name  she  ne'er  will  know, 

In  silence  Paris  bows  her  head 
Before  the  man  below. 

An  unknown  Poilu  laid  to  rest 

Bears  witness  unto  all, 
To  all  the  bravest  and  the  best 

Who  fell  at  Duty's  call. 

Here  at  the  tomb,  no  empty  mound, 
A  prayer  the  Bishops  raise  ; 

Now  '  the  Last  Post '  the  bugles  sound  ; 
Then  rings  the  Marseillaise. 

This  scene  of  simple  dignity, 

Befitting  such  a  race, 
Has  left  behind  a  memory 

That  Time  will  ne'er  efface. 


OUR    UNKNOWN    DEAD. 

November  5th,  1919. 

The  French  have  paid  their  Unknown  Dead 

The  homage  that  is  due, 
And,  following  their  noble  lead, 

Let  Britons  do  so  too. 

Peculiar  honour  let  us  show 

Unto  a  warrior's  grave, 
Although  his  name  we  ne'er  may  know, 

Who  died  our  Land  to  save. 

No  statesman  comes,  no  king  of  old, 

Before  the  man  who  died, 
The  unknown  man,  with  heart  of  gold 

That  in  the  fire  was  tried. 

But  where  should  such  a  soldier  rest  ? 

Within  the  Abbey  grey, 
Or  at  St.   Paul's  ?     A  spot  more  blest 

Should  be  our  choice  to-day. 

Yes,  'neath  the  Whitehall  monument 

Let  this  one  rest  below, 
The  symbol  of  the  men  who  bent, 

Ne'er  broke  before  the  foe. 

Where  at  its  base  the  flowers  now  bloom, 

Mankind  will  bare  its  head 
Before  a  shrine,  no  empty  tomb, 

Of  these,  Our  Glorious  Dead. 

The  glory  of  the  world  must  fade, 

Must  fade  and  pass  away  ; 
These  men,  the  great  surrender  made, 

Will  live  when  Time  is  grey. 


THE    GLORIOUS     DEAD. 

November  llth,  1919. 

Hush  !   Silence  !    Silence  !   this  Remembrance-day, 
Let  thoughts  of  self  and  all  else  pass  away  ; 
For  these  two  minutes  this  our  only  thought, 
The  wondrous  sacrifice  of  those  who  fought. 
Pay  silent  homage  to  the  Glorious  Dead  ; 
To  save  our  Land  these  men  their  life-blood  shed. 

In  solemn  silence  England  bears  in  mind 

These  gallant  heroes  in  her  heart  enshrined, 

For  they  the  great  surrender  freely  made, 

And  met  the  mighty  Reaper  unafraid. 

Pay  silent  homage  to  the  Glorious  Dead  ; 

To  save  our  Land  these  men  their  life-blood  shed. 

Our  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  our  hearts  with  pride, 

As  we  recall  to  memory  those  who  died 

And  sacrificed  the  priceless  gift  of  youth, 

At  Duty's  call,  for  Liberty  and  Truth. 

Pay  silent  homage  to  the  Glorious  Dead  ; 

To  save  our  Land  these  men  their  life-blood  shed. 

The  sacred  moments  pass,  but  ne'er  forget 

In  years  to  come,  O  man,  how  great  thy  debt 

To  those  who  paid  for  thee  the  bitter  price, 

And  gave  their  lives  in  willing  sacrifice. 

Pay  silent  homage  to  the  Glorious   Dead  ; 

To  save  our  Land  these  men  their  life-blood  shed. 


THE    LESSON    OF   YESTERDAY. 

November  12th,  1919. 

In  silence  England  yesterday 

Paid  homage  to  her  Glorious  Dead 

Who  trod  the  hard  and  narrow  way 
That  unto  Life  Eternal  led. 

The  solemn  sacred  minutes  passed, 
And  deep  within  each  inmost  heart 

Resolves  then  made  should  ever  last, 
Resolves  that  all  would  do  their  part, 

And  follow  daily  in  the  wake, 
Without  a  single  selfish  thought, 

Of  those  who  died  for  England's  sake 
And  by  their  death  our  freedom  bought. 

Their  great  example  let  us  heed, 
Nor  what  they  taught  us  cast  aside, 

Who  in  our  Country's  time  of  need 

Thought  not  of  self,  but  fought  and  died. 

At  home,  mid  times  full  fraught  with  fate, 
May  we  resolve  to  live  our  lives 

Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  State, 

While  each  for  Truth  and  Honour  strives. 

If  this  the  lesson  that  we  learn, 

The  dead  will  not  in  vain  have  died  ; 

With  living  fires  our  hearts  should  burn, 
Yea,  filled  with  gratitude  and  pride. 

The  death  in  all  its  majesty 

Of  those  who  fearless  '  crossed  the  bar ', 
For  ever  borne  in  memory, 

Shall  lead  us  like  a  guiding  star. 
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AN   APPEAL  TO   THE  CITIZENS  OF  YPRES 
BY   THE    BURGOMASTER. 

November  17th,  1919. 

Ye  people  of  Ypres,  we  appeal  to  you, 

Let  the  ruins  of  Ypres  remain, 
To  the  Glorious  Dead  the  tribute  due  ; 

Will  you  their  shrine  profane  ? 

Your  city  has  passed  thro'  the  furnace  of  fire  ; 

These  ruins  attest  the  price, 
A  poem  in  stones,  a  funeral-pyre, 

The  memorial  of  sacrifice. 

These  ruins,  more  noble  than  those  of  Rome, 

Untouched  for  ever  should  rest, 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  the  hallowed  home 

Of  all  the  bravest  and  best. 

And  never  forget  that  the  pilgrim  who  comes, 

These  ruins  with  tears  to  bedew, 
Will  depart,  if  instead  of  our  ruined  homes 

Eslaminets  meet  his  view. 

When  the  Vandals  at  last  after  many  a  year 

From  our  city  were  driven  away, 
If  now  in  their  place  other  Vandals  appear, 

The  world  will  reproach  us  and  say 

"  Where  death  was  by  hundreds  of  thousands  defied, 

Who  strove  for  the  cause  of  Right, 
You  profane  the  shrine  of  the  heroes  who  died 

By  trafficking  day  and  night  ". 

Homage,  we  beg  you,  pay  to  the  Dead 

Who  mid  your  ruins  fought, 
Respect  the  men  who  their  life-blood  shed 

And  by  death  your  freedom  bought. 
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THE   GREAT    FIGHT   AND   A 
LIGHTNING-FLASH. 

December  4th,  1919. 

Where  all  the  elite  the  contest  graced 

In  Holborn  town  to-night, 
The  combatants  each  other  faced 

Beneath  the  electric  light. 

The  hall  is  packed,  with  wealth  untold 

Expended  on  the  sight, 
For  seats  at  fifty  pounds  are  sold  ; 

9.50  starts  the  fight. 

The  Frenchman  straightway  forced  the  pace, 

(His  speed  the  ring  amazed) 
Struck  Beckett  thrice  upon  the  face, 

An  angry  flush  he  raised. 

Then  at  the  heart  he  aimed  a  blow, 

Which  Beckett  turned  aside, 
But  dropped  his  shoulder,  and  his  foe 

The  fatal  error  spied. 

His  opening  he  was  quick  to  snatch, 

One  lightning  blow  he  struck  ; 
Brute  force  in  science  met  its  match, 

Skill  won  the  day,  not  luck. 

He  slashed  the  chin,  the  vital  place, 
For  such  a  chance  he'd  sighed, 

And  Beckett  crashed  upon  his  face 
And  rose  not,  though  he  tried. 

In  sixty  seconds  all  is  o'er, 

And  France  the  victory  gains  ; 
Brute  force  must  fail,  for  as  of  yore 

A  fight  is  won  by  brains. 

Ten  seconds  ;    Beckett's  counted  out, 

Laid  low  in  helpless  plight  ; 
So  ends  the  long-expected  bout 

With  lightning  from  'the  right'. 
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AUSTRALIA    REACHED   BY   AIR. 
December  10th,  1919. 

The  great  Pacific  crossed  at  last, 
The  airmen  reached  their  goal, 

O'er  land  and  sea  on  high  they  passed 
Toward  the  Southern  Pole. 

For  nine-and-twenty  days  they  sped, 

Nor  failed  the  petrol  spark  ; 
Eleven  thousand  miles  ahead 

Australia  was  their  mark. 

Upon  the  12th  they  left  their  home, 
The  length  of  France  they  flew, 

And  wending  southward  stopped  at  Rome, 
Then  onward  to  Corfu. 

Next  night  but  one  in  Crete  they  stayed, 

Then  crossed  the   Inland  Sea, 
Their  way  to  Cairo  quickly  made, 

And  on  to   Ramadie. 

Soon  Baghdad,  Basra  came  in  sight ; 

Then  on  to  Kalachi ; 
They  sought  the  aerodrome  that  night 

Hard  by  the  Arabian  sea. 

O'er  India  they  pass  next   morn, 

And  on  the  fourteenth  day 
Reach  Delhi,  where  fatigued  and  worn 

For  forty  hours  they  stay. 
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Calcutta  next  ;   then  soon  they  gain 

Rangoon  and  Singapore, 
Which  spot  they  reach  mid  storm  and  rain 

With  troublous  times  in  store. 

Now  comes  the  journey's   final  stage 

Of  seventeen  hundred  miles, 
And  knotty  points  their  thoughts  engage, 

But  fortune  on  them  smiles. 

Upon  their  isles  the  Dutch  had  made 

Successive  aerodromes, 
And  thus  for  them  the  track  is  laid  ; 

In  sight  Port  Arthur  comes. 

Fierce  hurricanes  they  had  to  face 

And  bitter  cold  to  bear, 
But  yet  'gainst  time  they  won  their  race, 

With  one  full  day  to  spare. 

Upon  the  nine-and-twentieth  day 

Their  labours  all  were  done  ; 
Thus  through  the  air  they'd  made  their  way ; 

The  victory  was  won. 

We're  filled  with  pride  ;  Ross  Smith,  thy  name 
Throughout  the  years  shall  ring, 

For  thou  hast  won  undying  fame, 
That  Time  will  ever  sing. 
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THE   ONLY   WAY-OUT. 

December  15th,  1919. 

While  prices  go  up  every  day 

And  profiteers  abound, 
On  income-tax  we  have  to  pay 

Six  shillings  in  the  pound. 

The  pound  is  worth  but  six-and-eight, 

When  income-tax  is  paid, 
Its  value  (this  our  luckless  fate) 

Still  on  the  downward  grade. 

The  chance  of  bankruptcy  we  face 

Within  a  few  short  years, 
But  yet  we're  of  the  British  race  ; 

Away  with  idle  fears  ! 

Shall  we  do  nought  but  spend  and  spend. 

And  heed  not  days  to  come  ? 
This  will  alone  our  fortunes  mend, 

Economy  at  home. 

Make  good  we  will,  for  in  the  war, 

When  in  a  tighter  place, 
We  yet  got  through,  tho'  battered  sore 

And  oft  in  parlous  case. 

Our  glorious  soldiers  stood  at  bay, 

Resolved  to  win  or  fall, 
They  followed  in  the  narrow  way 

And  fought  at  Duty's  call. 

When  heroes  death  and  danger  braved, 

The  victory  to  gain, 
Shall  we,  by  their  devotion  saved, 

Of  trifling  ills  complain? 

No  citizen  his  task  must  shirk, 

For  this  our  only  chance, 
Hard  work,  more  work,  continuous  work, 

As  did  our  men  in  France. 

If  every  class  of  worker  toil, 

Close  knit  in  brotherhood, 
In  business,  trade  and  on  the  soil, 

Great  Britain  will  make  good. 
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THE  COLUMBUS   OF   THE   AIR   PASSES. 

December  16th,  1919. 

Sir  John  Alcock  has  passed  away, 

Who  recently  was  knighted  ; 
It  only  seems  like  yesterday 

That  England  was  excited 

And  stirred  by  his  astounding  feat, 
Who  crossed  the  mighty  Ocean, 

And  every  flying  record  beat 
By  courage  and  devotion. 

That  exploit  is  a  monument, 
His  name  our  Land  connecting 

WTith  that  unique  and  great  event, 
On  Britain  fame  reflecting. 

Alas  !   the  sad,  sad  news  we  see 

This  morning  of  his  crashing 
Near  Rouen,  where  he  struck  a  tree, 

His  'plane  to  atoms  smashing. 

Although  by  such  a  loss  we're  poor, 
With  pride  our  hearts  still  burning, 

May  we  display  a  spirit  dour, 
A  lesson  from  him  learning, 

Who  passed  in  war-time  through  the  mill, 

And  in  the  competition 
By  wondrous  daring,  pluck  and  skill 

Achieved  his  great  ambition. 
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THE    PRINCE   OF   WALES'    SPEECH    AT 
THE   MANSION    HOUSE. 

December  17th,  1919. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  just  returned 

From  visits  paid  in  courtesy, 
And  thus  recalls  the  lessons  learned, 

True  flower  of  English  chivalry. 

For,  like  the  Prince  in  days  of  yore, 
Who  led  our  hosts  at  Agincourt, 

He  took  the  field  in  time  of  war, 
Against  his  Country's  foes  he  fought. 

"How  great  the  privilege  for  me 

To  visit  the  United  States 
And  our  Dominion  'yond  the  sea, 

For  which  a  greater  future  waits. 

The   progress  Canada  has  made 

Within  a  hundred  years  or  so 
Will  never  from  my  memory  fade 

Throughout  my  days,  come  weal  or  woe. 

My  journey  through  the  Western  world 
Will  influence  all  my  future  life, 

Made  possible,  our  banners  furled, 
When  peace  had  put  an  end  to  strife. 
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I  learnt  this  lesson  from  my  trip, 
What  Empire  means  I  clearly  see, 

A  Commonwealth,  a  partnership 
Of  all  the  nations  that  are  free. 

I  hope  and  trust  'twill  be  my  fate 

To  visit  mighty   India, 
And  that  too  at  no  distant  date, 

And  afterwards  Australia. 

The  Empire's  solid  unity, 

So  unexpected  by  the  foe, 
Brought  freedom  and  security  ; 

How  great  the  debt  to  this  we  owe  ! 

Six  years  ago  men  used  to  say 

Our  mighty  Empire's  day  had  passed, 

Played-out   was  England,  but  to-day, 
Into  the  dust  the  Junkers  cast, 

She  stands  still  greater  than  before  ; 

All  look  to  us  to  show  the  way 
In  time  of  peace  as  in  the  war  ; 

In  this  new  world  our  part  we'll  play. 

Be  this  our  purpose  noble,  grand, 

Which  will  Great  Britain's  fame  enhance, 

That  every  child  within  our  land 

May  have  a  fair  and  sporting  chance". 
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THE  ATTEMPT  ON   LORD  FRENCH'S  LIFE. 
December  19th,  1919. 

A  dastardly  attempt  is  made 

To  kill  Lord  French  to-day, 
And  carefully  the  plot  is  laid 

To  trap  him  on  his  way, 

When  passing  through  the  Dublin  streets, 

Where  in  his  car  he'll  drive  ; 
The  assassins'  aim  with  failure  meets  : 

The  Viceroy's  still  alive. 

All  Ireland  with  sedition  boils, 

Tho'  granted  many  a  boon  ; 
One  hitch  alone  the  outrage  foils  ; 

Lord  French  arrives  too  soon. 

With  many  a  pistol,  bomb  and  gun 

Sinn  Feiners  lie  in  wait 
To  slay  the  man  who  fought  the  Hun 

In  days  full  fraught  with  fate. 

Before  mid-day  the  murderous  gang 

Were  waiting  in  a  lane. 
And,  as  French  passed,  the  bullets  rang 

And  fell  like  drops  of  rain 
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Upon  the  Viceroy's  motor-car, 

(Its  sides  were  built  of  steel) 
While  others  tried  his  way  to  bar 

And  thus  his  fate  to  seal. 

While  bullets  sing  and  bombs  explode, 

The  cars  speed  swiftly  by, 
And  Sergeant  Hollis  from  the  road 

Makes  instant  quick  reply 

With  his  revolver's  rapid  fire 

Against  the  unseen  foes, 
Who  dared  essay  this  outrage  dire, 

And  in  rebellion  rose. 

The  cars  near  reached  the  barricade  ; 

His  bomb  then  Savage  threw, 
The  penalty  at  once  he  paid, 

Shot  down,  as  was  his  due. 

Lord  French  was  saved  :   the  assailants  fled 

And  safety  quickly  sought  ; 
Across  the  country  soldiers  spread, 

But  not  a  man  they  caught. 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY    1919. 

4  Unto  us  a  Child  is  born, 

Unto  us  a  Son  is  given '  ; 
On  this  sacred  Christmas  morn 

May  He  turn  our  thoughts  to  Heaven. 

Handel's  wondrous  chorus  rings 

Sweetly  in  our  ears  to-day  ; 
Every  heart  with  gladness  sings  ; 

Homage  unto  Him  we  pay. 

Jesus  left  His  Home  on  high, 

Linked  the  world  in  brotherhood, 

Deigned  for  sinful  man  to  die, 
And  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood. 

Duty's  narrow  path-way  tread, 

Though  it  lead  to  sacrifice, 
Mindful  of  the  Glorious  Dead, 

Those  who  paid  the  bitter  price. 

We  endured  for  five  long  years 
Depths  of  anguish,  grief  and  pain, 

Seeing  through  a  mist  of  tears 
Loved  ones  die,  but  not  in  vain. 

Now  heart-rending  conflicts  cease, 
England's  battle-flags  are  furled, 

Triumph,  Joy  no  less  than  Peace, 
Yule-tide's  message  to  the  world. 
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MR.    LLOYD   GEORGE'S   MESSAGE   TO 
THE   NATION. 

Midnight,  December  31st,  1919. 

Farewell  '19  !   farewell  to  thee  ! 

No  more  our  Land  in  darkness  gropes, 
Peace  signed  the  mark  of  victory 

And  surest  warrant  for  our  hopes. 

How  England  this  New  Year  shall  fare 

Depends  upon  ourselves  alone ; 
Shall  joy  be  with  us  or  despair, 

When  1920  too  has  flown? 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  strain 

Our  every  nerve  to  build  anew 
A  shattered  world,  a  world  of  pain, 

Or  else  the  future  we  shall  rue. 

If  now  amongst  ourselves  we  fight, 

With  strength  impaired  we  should  be  cast 

Amid  the  blackness  of  the  night 
Into  the  dungeons  of  the  past, 

But  if  we  shew  that  unity, 

With  which  our  soldiers  made  their  stand, 
Well-being  and  prosperity 

Will  be  restored  unto  our  Land. 
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NEW   YEAR'S   DAY    1920. 

We  long  to  know  what  this  New  Year 
For  all  of  us  may  have  in  store  ; 

I'll  prophesy,  although  no  seer, 

That  we'll  make  good  as  in  the  war. 

Tho'  everywhere  there's  vast  unrest, 
With  Bolshevists  at  home,  abroad, 

We'll  rid  ourselves  of  such  a  pest, 
By  all  true  Englishmen  abhorred. 

Our  Country  work  alone  can  save ; 

Be  4  work '  the  motto  of  this  year, 
Or  bankruptcy  will  be  the  grave 

Of  all  our  hopes,  as  many  fear. 

We  must  increase  our  foreign  trade 

And  lessen  our  indebtedness, 
That  money  borrowed  be  repaid,  • 

For  debts  of  war-time  on  us  press. 

So  work  with  keenness,  work  with  zest ; 

Each  citizen  must  play  his  part, 
Put  England  first,  and  do  his  best 

With  energy  and  willing  heart. 

One  thing  besides  this  there   must  be, 
If  we  our  fortunes  wish  to  mend, 

A  real  industrial  unity  ; 

On  this  alone  will  all  depend. 

Stretch  forth  the  hand  of  sympathy  ; 

Unrest  at  home  will  disappear, 
And  banished  be  all  jealousy 

Twixt  men  and  masters  this  New  Year. 

Yes,  England  will  be  saved  by  work  ; 

Our  optimism  still  survives  ; 
This  year,  if  none  his  duty  shirk, 

Will  be  a  land-mark  in  our  lives. 
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THE    RAILWAY-MEN'S   DECISION. 

January  10th,  1920. 

The  Railway  delegates  to-day 

The  proffered  terms  reject, 
For  sixty  of  their  number  say 

"They're  not  what  we  expect". 

And  yet  their  leader  Thomas  said, 
When  first  he  heard  the  terms, 

"  I  hope  by  me  that  you'll  be  led  ; 
This  document  confirms 

My  feeling  that  the  Government 
Reviewed  your  claims  with  care, 

Upon  their  task  some  months  they  spent ; 
The  terms  are  just  and  fair. 

Accept  the  terms  and  seize  your  chance, 

Industrial  peace  restore, 
This  offer  an  immense  advance 

On  what  has  gone  before". 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  advice 

The  delegates  declare 
They'll  not  agree  at  any  price 

To  what  they  call  unfair. 

"A  just  and  righteous  settlement !  !  ! 

Let  Thomas  call  it  so  ; 
Before  to  this  we  give  consent, 

Our  leaders  we'll  o'erthrow". 

A  strike  may  come  ;   the  outlook's  black, 
Their  leader's  view  they  scorn, 

Their  wisest  counsellor  attack, 
On  waves  of  passion  borne. 

The  men  their  leaders  thus  ignore, 

Which  must  to  chaos  lead, 
They  will  not,  as  in  time  of  war, 

Their  serious  warnings  heed. 

They  care  not,  though  industrial  strife 

To  England's  ruin  tends, 
And  yet  they  know  that  England's  life 

Upon  her  trade  depends. 
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ENGLAND,    BEWARE  I 

January  llth,  1920. 

Beware  !   beware  of  Germany, 

Of  world  power  still  she's  dreaming  ; 

Erzberger's  words  in  print  we  see, 
For  Britain's  downfall  scheming. 

"Ye  Germans,  keep  before  your  eyes 
The  reason  for  our  fighting, 

Your  hopes  you'll  quickly  realise  ; 
Our  foes  we're  disuniting. 

If  we  can  but  keep  Poland  down, 

Tho'  in  the  war  defeated, 
Our  efforts  with  success  we'll  crown, 

The  aim  of  Britain  cheated. 

She  hoped  to  make  a  buffer  State 
Between  ourselves  and  Russia, 

Yet  Poland  at  no  distant  date 
Shall  form  a  part  of  Prussia. 

'Tis  Poland  only  bars  our  way  ; 

At  Poland's  gate  keep  knocking, 
O'er  Poland  we'll  regain  our  sway, 

Great  Russia's  door  unlocking. 

Then  Russia  quickly  we'll  restore, 

And,  with  the  Bear  uniting, 
Our  millions  into  France  we'll  pour  ; 

There'll  be  but  little  fighting. 
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So  greatly  have  we  weakened  France, 

That  she  will  ne'er  recover, 
And  thus  we'll  get  another  chance 

To  seize  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

With  Europe  ours,  the  final  stage 
Will  come,  for  which  we're  yearning, 

The  closing  scene  on  history's  page 
Her  lesson  England  learning. 

Heed  not  the  West,  where  wars  have  ceased, 

At  present  this  my  warning, 
But  keep  your  eyes  upon  the  East, 

Where  now  your  hopes  are  dawning. 

Revenge  in  time  we  thus  shall  take 

And  crush  the  British  nation  ; 
In  years  to  come  its  power  we'll  break, 

With  Russia  our  salvation". 

Of  words  of  warning  such  as  those 

Great  Britain  should  be  heedful, 
And  take  in  time  against  her  foes 

Precautions  that  are  needful. 

Of  Germany  beware  !    beware  ! 

For  she  can  ne'er  be  trusted, 
She'll  seek  on  land  and  in  the  air 

World-power  for  which  she  lusted. 

Yes,  Germany  will  draw  the  sword, 

If  she  can  sow  dissension  ; 
To  violate  her  plighted  word 

Is  her  avowed  intention. 
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TO   THE    LEAGUE   OF   YOUTH. 

January  13th,  1920. 

Hail !   noble  League  of  Youth, 
Now  framed  for  England's  weal 

On  sacrifice  and  truth 

Thy  creed  will  set  its  seal. 

Be  mine  the  task  to  cite 
The  ideals  which  are  thine  ; 

For  such  ideals  fight, 

The  Cross  of  Christ  thy  sign. 

On  love  and  not  on  hate 
All  happiness  depends ; 

Brute  force  would  but  frustrate 
The  advance  of  social  ends. 

Man,  as  he  plays  his  part, 
Whatever  be  his  dress, 

Is  good  and  sound  at  heart ; 
This  on  the  world  impress. 

Love  for  our  fellow-man 

Will  influence  his  life, 
The  ground-work  of  the  plan 

To  put  an  end  to  strife. 

Extravagance  and  sloth 
With  waste  and  selfishness 

Intensify  the  growth 
Of  national  distress. 

The  masses  have  not  had 
As  yet  the  chance  to  share 

In  life's  rewards  ;    'tis  sad, 
And  leads  them  to  despair. 
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All  prejudice  that's  blind 
Must  go,  for  this  impedes 

The  progress  of  mankind  ; 
To  vast  unrest  it  leads. 

Mid  bleak  and  lonely  lives, 

Mid  hard  continuous  toil 
Contentment  never  thrives, 

And  angry  passions  boil. 

Service  and  sacrifice 

Our  Land  demands  from  all, 
However  great  the  price 

We  pay  at  Duty's  call. 

Be  not  content  to  bring 

Joy  only  to  thy  friends  ; 
Make  other  hearts  to  sing  ; 

Her  days  thus  Wisdom  spends. 

With  faith  and  courage  filled, 

The  path  of  Duty  trod, 
Begin  on  earth  to  build 

The  City  of  our  God. 

Crusaders,  this  your  creed, 
Ye  loyal  hearts  and  true  ; 

In  these  few  lines  we  read 
What  Youth  may  hope  to  do. 

Seize,  League  of  Youth,  thy  chance, 

With  high  ideals  tired, 
And  Britain's  fame  enhance, 

By  noble  thoughts  inspired  ! 
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MONSIEUR   CLEMENCEAU    RETIRES 
FROM    PUBLIC   LIFE. 

January  21st,  1920. 

Clemenceau  from  the  public  stage 

Retired  two  days  ago, 
As  great  a  man  as  any  age 

Was  privileged  to  know. 

Of  all  the  nations  that  are  free 

He  earned  the  gratitude, 
Mid  France's  mortal  agony 

His  faith  her  hopes  renewed. 

Yes,  this  the  man  who  won  the  war 

For  France  and  her  Allies, 
This  patriot  their  guiding  star, 

A  statesman  sound  and  wise. 

E'en  in  those  dark  and  tragic  days, 

Whereon  the  German  host 
Swept  on  and  on,  to  our  amaze 

His  faith  he  never  lost. 

Yea,  such  his  faith  and  spirit  dour, 
He  feared  not  then  the  Hun, 

But  said  e'en  in  that  darkest  hour 
"  The  French  their  task  have  done  ". 
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The  Allies  and  France  in  him  believed  ; 

At  his  suggestion  Foch 
The  unified  command  received 

And  overthrew  the  Boche. 

He  crushed  sedition  too  at  home, 

Subdued  all  doubt  and  fear, 
Said  boldly  "  Better  times  will  come, 

We'll  beat  the  Hun  this  year". 

Old  speeches  oftentimes  seem  tame 
But  his,  when  things  looked  ill, 

E'en  now  seem  touched  with  living  flame, 
And  thrill  our  pulses  still. 

''  I'm  only  here  to  wage  the  war, 

Yes,  this  alone  my  aim "  ; 
The  Tiger,  famous  for  his  roar, 

Thought  politics  no  game. 

As  years  pass  by,  what  he  achieved 

Still  more  we'll  understand, 
Although  by  all  'tis  now  perceived 

Clemenceau  saved  his  Land. 

His  epitaph  one  day  will  be 
'  His  faith  and  courage  nerved 

And  brought  to  final  victory 
T.he  people  whom  he  served '. 
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THE    RED   TERROR. 

January  22nd,  1920. 

The  world's  in  agony  to-day 

And  worst  of  all  is  Russia's  fate  ; 

The  Bolshevists  maintain  their  sway, 
Their  gospel  murder,  lust  and  hate. 

In  Russia  all  is  darkest  night, 

The  Whites  their  arms  and  cities  lose, 
The  peasants  are  compelled  to  fight, 

Or  starved  to  death,  if  they  refuse. 

Appalling  tortures,  ne'er  before 
Dreamt  of  or  known  in  any  land, 

Are  rampant,  ordered  in  this  war 
By  Lenin  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 

The  patriots,   Koltchak,   Denikin, 
And  Yudenitch  are  driven  back, 

Who  seemed  of  late  so  sure  to  win, 
But  failed  before  the  Reds'  attack. 

The  Bolshevists  their  power  extend 

And  occupy  Siberia, 
And  eastward  to  the  Caspian  wend  ; 

They  soon  will  threaten  India. 

Where'er  they  pass,  their  path  they  strew 
With  murder,  torture,  outrage,  rape, 

And  fortunate  indeed  the  few 

Who  from  the  Soviets'  grip  escape. 

Proclaiming  Freedom,   Liberty, 

Of  blood,  more  blood  alone  they  .dream, 
A  monstrous  form  of  tyranny, 

Far  worse  than  any  Czar's  regime. 

With  blood  their  hands  they  love  to  stain, 
These  devils  glory  in  their  creed, 

Their  creed  of  blood,  for  millions  slain 
Bear  witness  that  on  blood  they  feed. 
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TO   MR.    LLOYD   GEORGE'S   CRITICS. 

January  27th,  1920. 

We  hear  Lloyd  George  to-day 

Abused  on  every  side  ; 
4  Hopeless ',  his  critics  say, 

His  efforts  they  deride. 

I  ask  you  this,  ye  men, 

Who  love  to  criticise, 
So  ready  with  your  pen, 

Your  statement  to  revise. 

Vast  problems  this  last  year 
The  Premier  had  to  face  ; 

Would  you  his  burdens  bear  ? 
Would  you  be  in  his  place  ? 

These  matters  on  him  pressed, 
The  Conference  in  France, 

The  spirit  of  unrest, 
The  problem  of  finance, 

The  settlement  of  peace 

And  Eastern  Europe's  plight, 

The  strike  of  the  police  ; 

Could  you  have  set  things  right  ? 

Had  these  on  you  devolved, 
You  think  with  greater    skill 

Such  problems  you'd   have  solved  ; 
'Tis  easy  with  a  quill. 

Could  you  who  love  to  carp 

At  what  Lloyd  George  has  done 

And  on  his  errors  harp 

As  great  success  have  won  ? 

No  Government  before, 
That  ever  ruled  our  Land, 

After  a  mighty  war 

Such  problems  took  in  hand. 

Each  citizen  I  ask 

This  fact  to  realise, 
How  difficult  a  task 

The  way-out  to  devise. 
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MUZZLING   ORDER   FOR   DOGS   (ONLY) 
RESCINDED   IN    LONDON. 

February  2nd,  1920. 

London's  Muzzling  Order  ends  ; 

Muzzles  off,  our  four-legged  friends 
Barking,  yelping  with  delight, 
Frisk  and  gambol,  snarl  and  fight. 

Eight  long  weary  months  encaged, 
At  their  durance  vile  enraged, 
Some  are  just  inclined  to  snap, 
Some  are  spoiling  for  a  scrap. 

Trouble  for  the  canine  breed 
Eastward  spread  with  startling  speed 
From  the  West,  and  yesteryear 
Ended  many  a  dog's  career. 

In  the  spring  an  airman's  pet, 
One  who  never  saw  the  '  Vet ', 
Smuggled  in  with  rabies, 
Tainted  others  with  disease. . 

Muzzling  Orders  came  in  force, 
For  a  breach  the  only  course 

To  inflict  a  heavy  fine, 

Out  of  date  since  '99. 

Poms  and  mastiffs,  (none  were  spared, 

All  alike  the  doggies  fared) 
Pekingese  and  terriers, 
Collies  and  West  Highlanders. 

Muzzles  now  are  stowed  away, 
Bow-wow  !    Bow-wow  !    night  and  day  ! 

Bad  times  coming  for  the  rats  ! 

Sad  times  coming  for  the  cats  ! 

#  *  *  # 

Parliament  will  shortly  rise 
From  its  labours  Great  and  Wise  ; 
Dogs  (like  me)  are  often  puzzled 
Why  some  Members  are  not  muzzled  ! 
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SOUTHWARD    HO! 

February  7th— February  27th,  1920. 

The  flight  across  a  Continent 

Gave  hopes  of  great  renown  ; 
The  Times  its  'bus'  to  Egypt  sent, 

The  distant  goal  Cape  Town. 

The  Vickers-Vimy  aeroplane 

Left  Cairo  in  its  flight 
O'er  Africa  mid  storm  and  rain, 

Reached  Assuan  at  night. 

The  pilots  Cockerell  and  Broume 

Left  Assuan  next  day, 
And  in  the  evening  reached  Khartum 

Six  hundred  miles  away. 

But  engine  trouble  here  occurs, 

Two  nights  they  must  remain, 
Upon  the  10th  the  engine  'purrs'  ; 

They  land  at  Jabelein. 

Here  serious  water-trouble  breaks 

For  several  days  their  flight, 
Then  speeding  southward  towards  the  Lakes 

Mangolla's  'drome  they  sight. 

From  Cairo  eighteen  hundred  miles 

O'er  desert  wastes  they  flew, 
Then  skirting  Lake  Nyassa's  isles 

They  came  to  Kisimu. 

Tabora's  'drome  they  reached  next  day, 

But  leaving  it  they  crashed, 
No  more  could  they  pursue  their  way, 

Their  'plane  to  atoms  smashed. 

Thus  all  their  gallant  efforts  failed, 

In  vain  their  labour  spent, 
Although  halfway  on  'wings'  they'd  sailed 

Across  a  Continent. 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON'S   BOMB-SHELL. 

February  13th,  1920. 

A  mighty  bomb-shell  fell  to-day  ; 

The  haughty  Wilson  spake, 
"  Unless  at  once  I  get  my  way, 

With  all  the  Entente  I'll  break, 

I'll  break  with  England,  break  with  France, 

And  break  with  Italy, 
But  yet  I'll  give  them  one  last  chance 

To  prove  their  sanity. 

The  Italian  business  I  arranged 

At  Paris  months  ago, 
And  now  I  see  that  all  is  changed  ; 

My  mandate  there  they  know. 

Unless  the  Allies  will  now  adhere 

To  my  arrangement  made, 
Their  waywardness  shall  cost  them  dear, 

My  nation  I'll  dissuade 

From  sanctioning  the  German  peace, 

And  Europe   I'll  ignore  ; 
They'll  find  their  troubles  will  increase 

Next  time  they  go  to  war". 

The  President  his  bomb-shell  hurled, 

His  purpose  he'd  dictate, 
He  settled  matters  in  the  world, 

His  claim  he'd  ne'er  abate. 

Thus  Wilson   dropped  a  paving-stone 

Deep  in  the  Council-pond  ; 
Tho'  'yond  the  seas  he  stood  alone, 

The  autocrat  he  donned. 
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AN   EARLY   SPRING. 

February  29th,  1920. 

Spring  in  the  air ;   a  pale  blue  sky, 

The  tree  with  buds  once  more  in  birth, 

The  sun  unclouded  rides  on  high 
And  stirs  new  life  beneath  the  earth. 

But  thousands,  who  beheld  this  scene 
In  years  gone  by,  are  out  of  sight 

And  silent  now  ;  calm  and  serene 

They  held  their  posts  by  day  and  night. 

Alas  !  how  many  a  gallant  boy 

Has  given  his  life  across  the  seas, 

Who  in  the  spring-time  watched  with  joy 
'  Green  banks  and  poplars  in  the  breeze '. 

These  martyrs  in  the  deadly  strife 

Still  throng  our  streets,  although  unseen  ; 

They  watch  the  flowers  that  spring  to  life 
And  on  the  trees  the  buds  of  green. 

They  touch  the  hands  of  those  who  mourn, 
And  bid  their  loved  ones  realise 

That  death  is  not,  tho'  they  were  borne 
Beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eyes. 

In  foreign  lands  their  bodies  lie, 
Their  souls  beyond  the  veil  have  sped  ; 

u  Forgotten,  gone  "  the  cynic's  cry, 
"And  all  in  vain  these  myriads  dead". 

Forgotten  ?     No  !     'Tis  past  belief  ; 

'A  mother  ne'er  forgets  her  child ; 
His  name  with  mingled  pride  and  grief 

She  breathes  ;  with  tears  her  eyes  are  filled. 

The  mother  cries  in  agony 

Unto  her  boy  whose  task  is  done  : 

"Would  God  that  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  " 
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A   COLD   SNAP. 

March  8th,  1920. 

A  white,  white  world,  where  snow-flakes  fall, 
And  meadows,  green  but  yesterday, 

Lie  veiled  beneath  a  silver  pall, 
Wind-swept  and  drifting.     Skies  of  ashen  grey. 

The  flowers  that  ventured  forth  this  Spring 

Alas  !   before  their  time  will  die  ; 
The  frost  has  killed  their  blossoming, 

And  saddened  by  their  early  doom  we  sigh. 

So,  too,  in  these  last  years  of  ruth, 
Our  boys  have  died.     War's  icy  breath 

Has  killed  their  Spring-time  flower  of  Youth, 
Frozen  beneath  the  chilling  snows  of  Death. 

The  flowers  are  dead.     Though  in  their  room 
Others  may   blossom  ;    like  the  rest, 

They  die.     Our  boys  live  on  and  bloom, 
Flowers  in  the  Happy  Garden  of  the  Blest. 

Those  die,  these  live.     Doubt  not,  O  Wife, 

Doubt  not,  O  Mother,  nor  despair, 
Trust  the  Great  Gardener  of  Life 

One  clay  to  pluck  and  plant  you  with  them  there 


WHY   PAINT  THE   ROSE? 

A   FOREIGNER'S   IMPRESSIONS. 

March  15th,  1920. 

''What  think  you  of  the  English  girl, 
The  modern  girl,   I'm  meaning  ?  " 
And  I  replied,  "  Why,  she's  a  pearl, 
Tho'  fond  of  '  nicotining  V 

In  England  several  months  I'd  stayed, 
When  I  was  asked  this  question, 

In  London  town  my  home  I'd  made ; 
'Twas  at  my  friend's  suggestion. 

"Why  call  them  'pearls'?"   my  friend  enquired 

One  evening  in  the  darkling  ; 
"These  girls",  I  said,  "I've  much  admired, 

They're  always  bright  and  sparkling." 

The  English  girl  (I'm  much  impressed) 

Is  graceful,  brisk  and  sprightly, 
She's  calm  and  cool  and  self-possessed, 

And  treads  a  measure  lightly. 

Her  self-denial  in  the  war 

And  vigour  were  surprising, 
But  more  astonishing  by  far 

Her  powers  of  organising. 

One  criticism  I  would  make  ; 

With  all  their  native  graces 
I  think  they  make  a  sad  mistake 

In  touching-up  their  faces. 

With  powder-puff  why  smear  the  nose  ? 

With  such  a  good  complexion 
Why  rouge  the  cheek  ?     Why  paint  the  rose, 

The  mirror's  sweet  reflection  ? 


A   DAY   IN   NORTH   WALES. 

March  20th,  1920. 

Land  of  the  mountain,  the  rock  and  the  crag, 

Land  where  Llewelyn  uplifted  his  flag, 

Land  of  the  heather,  the  torrent,  the  dell, 

None  but  a  Welshman  thy  glories  may  tell. 

Yet  fain  would  I  try  to  sing  of  a  day 

In  the  heart  of  Wales,  where  we  wended  our  way  ; 

Harlech  we  left  at  10  of  the  clock, 

And,  passing  'neath  many  a  massive  rock 

And  beetling  crag,  we  sped  in  our  car 

For  miles,  till  we  saw  Maentwrog  afar, 

Where  we  paid  the  toll  and  crossed  the  bridge, 

And  sought  Penrhyn  and  the  Snowdon  ridge. 

At   11  we  reached  Aberglaslyn  Pass, 

Bounded  each  side  by  a  mighty  mass 

Of  mountains  of  such  tremendous  height, 

That  they  seemed  to  hide  the  very  light. 

Thence  to  Beddgelert  our  way  we  wound, 

Where  Llewelyn  slew  his  faithful  hound  ; 

Here  the  gorse  was  already  ablaze  with  bloom, 

And  we  rested  awhile  at  Gelert's  tomb. 

Then  our  road  to  Capel  Curig  led; 

Moel  Siabod  here  raised  his  head, 

Rising  sheer  with  his  cap  of  snow 

With  Bettws-y-coed  nestling  below. 
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Here  we  view  the  Swallow  waterfalls, 

And  the  Fairy  Glen  to  our  mind  recalls 

The  West  Lyn  foaming  over  its  rocks 

Hard  by  Lynton's  granite  blocks. 

Back  to  Curig  the  motor  speeds, 

Thro'  Llanberis  pass  the  roadway  leads ; 

Here  shattered  masses  of  every  form, 

Hurled  from  the  heights  in  many  a  storm, 

Lying  in  wild  confusion  we  see, 

With  the  mountains  frowning  in  majesty. 

At  Llanberis  Snowdon's  peak  we  espy 

Rising  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  high. 

We  wait  for  a  while  in  Carnarvon  town, 

Then  back  thro'  the  mountains  rugged  and  brown, 

And,  leaving  the  wireless  station  behind, 

Mid  smiling  valleys  our  way  we  wind. 

The  sun  was  kissing  the  hills  with  its  light, 

Their  peaks  rosy-red — a  marvellous  sight ; 

Homeward  we  sped,  as  the  sun  dipped  low, 

Bathing  the  steeps  in  a  crimson  glow. 

Land  of  the  forest,  the  lake  and  the  scarp, 

Land  of  the  minstrel,  land  of  the  harp, 

Land  of  the  river,  the  peak  and  the  vale, 

To  tell  of  thy  beauty  all  language  must  fail. 
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GOOD-FRIDAY. 

April  2nd,  1920. 

To-day  the  holidays  begin  : 

We  roam  afield  for  miles  and  miles, 
Leaving  the  city's  ceaseless  din, 

We  wend  our  way  where  Nature  smiles. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  this  early  Spring 
Has  tempted  us  to  country  lanes, 

Where  birds  amid  the  thickets  sing, 
And  flowers  bloom  and  quiet  reigns. 

But  e'en  amid  our  holiday 
Good  Friday  brings  to  many  a  one 

The  thoughts  of  those  who've  passed  away, 
A  husband,  father  or  a  son. 

This  day  commemorates  the  birth 

Of  that  great  Truth  thro'  Death  and  tears, 

Now  blended  on  this  troubled  earth 
With  memories  of  the  last  few  years, 

The  last  few  years  with  all  their  loss, 
When  men  of  matchless  bravery 

Undaunted  faced  the  bitter  Cross, 
To  save  the  world  from  slavery. 

Remember  this,  that  blinded  eyes 
Will  not  this  April's  pageant  see  ; 

Mid  thine  own  pleasure  realise 
Our  shattered  soldiers'  agony. 

The  cry  still  rings,  the  cry  still  true, 
Tho'  nought  it  means  to  some,  alas  ! 

The  question  "  Is  it  nought  to  you, 
All  ye  that  pass,  all  ye  that  pass  ? " 
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EASTER-DAY. 

April  4th,  1920. 

Of  Hope  and  Comfort  Easter  sings, 
This  Holy  Day  throughout  the  earth 

Its  message  to  the  Christian  brings 
Of  man's  miraculous  rebirth. 

Christ  Crucified,  our  Risen  Lord, 
The  First-begotten  from  the  Dead  ; 

May  faith  be  ours  to  trust   His  word, 
That  He  to  His  disciples  said  : 

u  Within  three  days  I   rise  again  ; 

Because  I  rise,  ye  too  shall  rise  "  ; 
'Twill  cheer  us  in  our  grief  and  pain, 

If  we  can  this  but  realise, 

Our  grief  and  pain  that  we  have  lost 
The  best  and  bravest  of  our  youth, 

Who  paid  the  price  at  such  a  cost 
For  Honour,   Liberty  and  Truth. 

Almighty  God  to  them  has  given 
The  crown  of  Everlasting  Life, 

And  we  one  day  shall  meet  in  heaven 
These  victors  of  the  hard-won  strife. 
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THE   PRESENT   DAY. 

April  9th,  1920. 

The  burning  question  of  the  day 
Is  not  distressful  Ireland's  state, 

But  income-tax  and  what  we'll  pay, 
And  what  our  chances  of  rebate. 

The  Huns  invade  the  neutral  zone, 
Yet  some  hold  this  of  no  account, 

They  dream  of  wealth  and  wealth  alone  ; 
What  matters,  if  their  profits  mount  ? 

While  Bolshevists,  on  plunder  bent, 
Make  decent  folk  with  fury  boil, 

Men  gamble  to  their  hearts'  content 
In  Textiles,  Cotton,  Rubber,  Oil. 

For  Austria's  death-pangs  nought  they  care, 
Where  dread  starvation  stalks  the  land, 

Their  problem,  shall  we  '  bull '  or  '  bear ' 
Some  doubtful  gold-mine  on  the  Rand  ? 

Of  sound  finance  no  heed  they  take, 
('Twill  lead  to  ruin  in  the  end) 

And  everyone  is  on  the  make, 
His  object  not  to  save  but  spend. 

'  Economise,  economise ' 

Should  be  the  motto  of  to-day  ; 

This  course  alone  is  sane  and  wise, 
If  we  intend  to  pay  our  way. 

In  times  like  these  the  profiteer 

In  every  single  trade  we  see, 
For  food  and  clothes  and  boots  are  dear, 

Full  twice  the  price  they  ought  to  be. 

We  criticise  their  creed  in  vain, 
'  Get  wealthy  quick  at  any  cost ' ; 

What  profit  if  the  world  they  gain, 
And  yet  the  nation's  soul  be  lost  ? 
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ENGLAND  v.  FRANCE. 

May  6th,  1920. 

The  glory  of  England  is  still  on  the  wane  ; 

Our  Country  is  beaten  at  football  again, 

This  time  by  the  ladies,  the  ladies  of  France  ; 

As  a  team  they  were  lighter,  but  seized  every  chance. 

And  now  to  enlarge  on  the  skilful  display 

Of  the  girls  who  were  battling  in  London  to-day. 

The  greatest  attention  to  passing  they  paid, 

For  orders  is  orders  and  must  be  obeyed  ; 

Tho'  the  pass  often  went  to  the  opposite  side, 

They  were  '  playing  the  game ',  they  remembered  with 

pride, 
For  their  trainers  had  taught  them  that  passing's  the 

game, 

(Tho'  without  any  dribbling  it  seems  rather  tame.) 
The  charging  was  heavy  and  speedy  the  pace, 
Their  tumbles  they  took  with  a  smile  on  their  face, 
Their  heading  was  splendid,  their  wandering  curls 
Were  oft  disarranged,  but  these  wonderful  girls 
With  the  deftest  of  touches  adjusted  their  hair, 
Next  moment  they  went  for  the  ball  in  the  air. 
What  caused  the  spectators  especial  delight 
Was  the  ball  being  trapped  by  a  girl  on  the  right ; 
With  her  heels  close  together  she  smothered  the  ball, 
And  her  clever  display  was  applauded  by  all. 
'Twas  a  fine  sporting  match  and  a  rare  bit  of  fun, 
With  England  defeated  by  two  goals  to  one. 
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THE    UNDYING   FIRE. 

May  8th,  1920. 

A  beacon  fire  will  shortly  blaze 
Upon  the  Mendips'  highest  peak  ; 

Thus  Somerset  her  tribute  pays  ; 
The  undying  flame  will  ever  speak 

Of  those  whose  death  our  freedom  bought, 
A  lasting  sign  to  all  who  pass, 

More  fitting  than  a  token  wrought 
Of  crumbling  stone  or  polished  brass. 

Thus  too  in  days  of  long  ago 

That  barren  Mendip  hill-top  blazed, 

And,  telling  of  a  foreign  foe, 
Aloft  its  fiery  warning  raised. 

Mid  all  the  storms  that  on  us  burst, 
Since  erst  that  beacon  blazed  on  high, 

These  Western  men  have  been  the  first 
To  sacrifice  themselves  and  die. 

In  this  Great  War  they  gave  their  all, 
And  on  that  Mendip  peak  shall  flame, 

Unto  their  sons  a  clarion  call, 
This  beacon  of  undying  fame. 

That  torch  will  light  with  living  fires 
The  Western  people  on  the  way 

Of  Duty,  trodden  by  their  sires, 
A  lamp  to  shine  by  night  and  day. 
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YPRES.     M.C. 

May  19th,  1920. 

The  city  of  Ypres  which  died  for  the  Cause 

Has  received  the  Military  Cross  ; 
In  thy  work,  O  man,  for  a  moment  pause, 

And  think  of  her  terrible  loss. 

Her  Cathedral  destroyed,  in  ruins  she  lies, 

Her  stately  buildings  no  more  ; 
The  depths  of  her  sufferings  none  can  surmise, 

That  with  patience  and  courage  she  bore. 

Tho'  pounded  by  thousands  of  monster  guns, 

She  still  continued  to  fight 
For  four  long  years  against  the  Huns 

Who  shelled  her  by  day  and  night. 

Beneath  her  streets  and  the  fields  around 
Are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  graves, 

The  shrine  of  the  Dead  and  hallowed  ground 
This  lighthouse  amid  the  waves, 

The  waves  of  the  stormy  deep  that  surged 

And  beat  on  the  lighthouse  block, 
But,  though  at  times  it  was  nearly  submerged, 

They  broke  on  the  granite  rock. 

The  rock  was  Britannia  who  held  this  post, 

The  Gate  of  the  Northern  front  ; 
Britannia  barred  the  way  to  the  coast, 

Of  the  fighting  bearing  the  brunt. 

No    words  can  be  found  to  sing  the  praise 

Of  the  British  heroes  who  died  ; 
At  their  courage  our  hearts  are  filled  with  amaze, 

With  admiration  and  pride. 

Yea,  truly  Ypres  deserves  the  M.C., 

To  her  valour  a  fitting  crown, 
Of  the  Channel  Ports  she  held  the  key  ; 

They  were  saved  by  the  men  in  Brown. 
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CUPID   AS   CROP-KILLER. 
June  18th,  1920. 

The  farmers  near  a  Midland  town  are  feeling  very  sore, 
Their  crops  are  being  ruined  as  they've  never  been 

before; 
At  present  they  are  troubled  with  a  plague  a  good  deal 

worse 
Than  a  plague  of  any  insects ;   O  my  goodness,    how 

they  curse  ! 

'Tis  a  pest  of  happy  lovers  that  is  ruining  their  corn, 
They  spoil  it  in  the  evening-time  and  in  the  early  morn. 
They  seek  secluded  cornfields  and  the  hay  that's  still 

unmown, 
And  there  they  make  a  clearing,  where  they  bill  and 

coo  alone. 
With  a  plague   of  loving   couples  all   the   fields   and 

meadows  swarm  ; 
For  the  damage  that  they  do,  the  crops  they  feel  no 

sort  of  qualm. 

They're  taken  to  the  County  Court  and  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
But  of  giving  up  their  little  game  they  never  show  a 

sign. 
A  farmer  said  "  My  field  of  rye's  a  kind  of   Cupid's 

dump  ; 
It  isn't  'coming  through  the  rye'  ;   I've  fairly  got  the 

hump. 
They  trample  all  about  it  and  they  crush  it  with  their 

feet, 
And  then,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  they  find  a  cosy 

seat ; 

Why,  e'en  this  very  morning  I  received  a  nasty  shock, 
For  I  found  a  couple  sitting  on  the  hay  we'd  put  in  cock. 
'Tis  a  plague  of  loving  locusts  ;  for  the  damage  that 

they've  done 
They  care  not  in  the  slightest,  if  they  only  get  their  fun". 
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TO   GHILLIE   ON    HIS   6xn   BIRTHDAY. 

June  26th,  1920. 

Though  I've  sung  about  you,  Ghillie, 

Many  a  time  before, 
Though  my  friends  may  think  me  silly, 

Yet  I'll  sing  once  more. 

'Tis  your  birthday,  on  this  morning 

You  are  six  years  old  ; 
Middle  age  for  you  is  dawning, 

Yet  the  truth  be  told, 

Still  you  bite  my  carpet-slippers, 

Greatest  game  of  all, 
With  your  teeth  a  pair  of  nippers 

Still  you  play  at  ball. 

Still  you  leap  upon  me  snarling, 

Though  it's  all  in  fun  : 
How  I  love  you,  O  you  darling, 

Yes,  my  heart  you've  won. 

Ne'er  you  seem  a  moment  older, 

As  the  years  pass  by  ; 
Never  will  my  love  grow  colder, 

Sweetheart,  till  I  die. 
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A   SPRIG   OF    WHITE    HEATHER. 

An  old  withered  sprig  of  white  heather, 
But  oh  !   how  it  brings  back  to  me 

That  day  on  the  moorland  together 
We  wandered  away  from  the  sea. 

On  a  bank  of  deep  purple  we  rested, 

To  my  feelings  I  thought  you  were  blind, 

Till  (just  as  a  hint)  you  suggested 
White  heather  was  lucky  to  find. 

So  we  looked  for  a  sprig  of  white  heather, 
For  hours  we  were  searching  in  vnin  ; 

What  matter?   "Together!  Together!" 
Our  hearts  sang  in  endless  refrain. 

We  found  it  at  last,  I  remember, 

And  our  love  for  each  other  confessed 

In  that  wonderful  month  of  September, 
The  month  I  shall  always  love  best. 

But  Time  and  the  years  have  passed  o'er  us, 
Our  love-token  withered  and  dry, 

And  life  is  no  longer  before  us, 

And  youth  and  its  dreams  are  gone  by. 

Yet  the  love  that  still  binds  us  together 
Is  as  verdant  and  youthful  and  new 

As  the  day  that  we  picked  the  white  heather, 
When  I  found  it,  and  with  it  found — you. 
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